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SECOND THOUGHTS ON PRINCE KONOYE

November 21, 1941

Have often thought about my letter to Prince Konoye, in reply
to his letter informing me of the fall of his cabinet, and especially
my allusion to the distinguished service which he had rendered his
country. Some people might quibble at that statement, on the
ground that he had led his country into all sorts of difficulties, in-
cluding the Axis alliance. I grant all that, but I put it down more
to the nefarious influence of Matsuoka than to Konoye himself, who
had his own military people and the extremists to deal with.

The chief reason why I mentioned his outstanding service was
the fact that he alone tried to reverse the engine, and tried hard and
courageously, even risking his life and having a very close call as it
was. Whatever mistakes he made in directing Japan's policy, he had
the sense and the courage to recognize those mistakes and to try to
start his country on a new orientation of friendship with the United
States. If only for that, I think he deserves some degree of good-
will. With the invasion of Indo-China staring us in the face during
the Washington conversations, it is difficult for anyone not living in
Japan and understanding the forces and stresses loose in this mis-
guided country to appreciate what Konoye was up against, but I
do, and hence that allusion in my letter. I would not change it if I
had the letter to write again.

KURUSU : MISSION EMBARRASSES GERMANY

November 20, 1941

Thanksgiving Day. The service at the American Union Church
was put ahead to 10.30 so that we could attend the Esin-Tek wedding
at 12. Craigie, Officer, Politis, Madame Forthomme, among other
foreigners, attended, for they wished to show their gratitude to our
country, and I am glad that Dr. Axling gave a very fine and inspiring
address, but it was longer than expected and Craigie and we ourselves
had to leave before the service was over. I read the President's
Proclamation, as usual.

An interesting telegram from Berlin says that the Japanese Embassy
in Berlin has been embarrassed by the sending of Kurusu to
Washington, and resents it, Ambassador Oshima insisting to the
Germans that no matter what happens in Washington, Japan fully
intends to carry on her southward advance. It is said that, in
Oshima's opinion, the United States will do nothing at present to
stop a Japanese attack on the Dutch East Indies or on the Burma
Road, and that the situation is more favourable now than it will be
later.

It is possible that these views of Oshima reflect the efforts of the
Nazis to impress Japanese circles in Berlin with the conclusive char-